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State  Baand 
&KamiHatian>l 


by 

]erome  Rutberg,  O.D.,  '43 

Brookline,  Mass. 


To  the  new  optometric  graduate  the  prob- 
lem of  selecting  a  proper  location  either  in  his 
home  state;  or  in  another  neighboring  state  or 
in  a  state  in  which  he  must  practice  due  to 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  seems  to  be  of 
utmost  importance.  Somehow  it  seems  a  little 
unfair  that  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  Optome- 
try school  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  State  Ex- 
aminations in  a  state  where  he  would  like  to 
practice. 

The  problem  of  unifying  the  legislature,  and 
standardizing  most  of  the  examinations  and 
subject  material  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  I.B.B. 
(The  International  Board  of  Boards)  for  all  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  their  ultimate  aim  to 
have  a  common  examination  or  common  ex- 
amination material  distributed  throughout  the 
States.  The  question  matter  is  usually  sub- 
mitted by  educators  prominent  in  Optometry. 
At  the  present  time,  it  seems  unfair  that  edu- 
cational standards  be  lowered  in  some  states 
and  elevated  in  others.  Isn't  Optometry  prac- 
ticed the  same  way  in  Oklahoma  as  it  is  in 
South  Dakota,  Iowa  or  Massachusetts? 

The  main  objection  towards  unifying  these 
educational  standards  and  legislature  lies  pri- 
marily in  the  fact  that  certain  states  are  certain 
to  be  overcrowded  with  men  while  other  less 
favorable  states  will  be  literally  starving  for 
Optometrists.  For  this  reason,  State  Board  ex- 
aminers in  their  respective  states  have  either 
relaxed  their  qualifications  and  simplified  their 
examinations — or  in  just  the  opposite  case  have 
adopted  stringent  rules  for  entrance  qualifica- 
tion and  made  their  examination  as  difficult  as 
they  could  possibly  be.  Certain  midwestern 
states,  require  just  two  years  of  attendance  of 
an  accredited  Optometry  school.  Indiana  now 
requires  2  years  pre-optometric  and  3  or  more 
years  of  professional  Optometric  study — and 
there  are  many  other  states  that  are  following 


her  example  by  requiring  5  years  of  attendance 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  take  their  State  Board 
Examination.  Some  are  maintaining  their  four 
years  standard  (this  is  the  majority).  States 
like  New  York,  California,  and  Ohio  will  not 
allow  a  man  to  take  their  examination  unless 
he  has  either  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  Optome- 
try from  a  School  of  Optometry  of  a  recognized 
University. 

We  all  know  that  the  state  of  New  York  is 
a  crowded  one  in  Optometry.  For  this  reason 
New  York  has  recognized  but  three  schools: 
first  Columbia  University  which  grants  a  B.S. 
degree  in  Optometry,  and  The  Schools  of  Op- 
tometry of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio  State  University.  Students  at 
Columbia  University  seem  very  well  grounded 
in  the  science  of  Geometrical  Optics.  In  fact 
this  course,  above  all,  seems  to  be  stressed  at 
the  University.  It  was,  until  recently,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  James  P.  C.  Southall,  author 
of  many  texts  of  Geometrical  and  Physical  Op- 
tics, and  former  head  of  the  Physics  Dept.  at 
the  University.  The  state  of  N.  Y.  gives  not 
one  but  two  separate  examinations  in  Geome- 
trical Optics.  I  imagine  if  one  does  not  have 
Columbia's  training  in  GO.  he  would  have  a 
difficult  time  with  the  Board.  Outwardly,  it 
seems,  that  the  Columbia  University  graduate 
and  he  alone,  is  aptly  prepared  for  New  York's 
Board  Examinations. 

Usually  most  states  whose  climatic  conditions 
are  favorable  for  asthmatics,  consumptives,  hay 
fever  sufferers,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  those  states 
that  have  a  large  influx  of  transient  visitors 
and  vacationists,  hesitate  to  favor  the  non-resi- 
dent with  a  license  to  practise  Optometry. 
States  like  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  etc., 
come  under  this  heading.  They  cannot  wholly 
be  blamed  for  their  action  because  these  men 
have  their  practices  at  their  greatest  peak  dur- 
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ing  one  season  of  the  year  and  their  decline 
comes  when  that  season  is  over.  During  the 
winter,  for  example  the  resident  Optometrists 
of  Florida  usually  flourish — and  when  the  cold 
season  stops,  their  income  decreases  accord- 
ingly. 

Reciprocity  licenses  amongst  states  is  rather 
a  difficult  thing  to  acquire.  There  are  a  few 
main  considerations  for  reciprocity  between  the 
various  state  Boards;  first  and  foremost  is  that 
the  state  in  which  you  are  already  licensed  must 
make  provisions  for  reciprocity  with  practi- 
tioners in  the  state  in  which  you  desire  your 
new  license.  Secondly;  the  educational  require- 
ments of  your  chosen  state  must  have  similar 
educational  requirements  with  the  state  in 
which  you  are  already  licensed;  and  third,  you 
must  be  engaged  in  active  ethical  practise  for 
a  period  of  at  least  from  three  to  five  years 
depending  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
examiners.  The  fee  for  reciprocity  license  is 
usually  fifty  dollars  in  most  states  and  as  soon 
as  you  leave  the  state  your  reciprocity  license 
may  become  invalid.  You  must  prove  to  the 
new  Board  that  you  are  to  become  a  resident  of 
that  particular  State.  The  following  states  do 
not  reciprocate  with  any  state  under  any  con- 
ditions: California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
and  Wyoming.  In  order  to  practise  in  these 
states  a  Board  Examination  has  to  be  taken. 
Most  of  the  other  states  grant  reciprocity  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Many  states  differ  in  the  subject  material 
given  in  their  particular  examination.  The 
usual  examinations  common  to  every  state  are 
Ocular  Anatomy,  Ocular  Physiology,  Ocular 
Pathology,  Theoretical,  Practical  and  Physio- 
logical Optics,  Theoretical  and  Practical  Op- 
tometry. In  this  outline  certain  changes  are 
made  by  many  boards.  Quite  a  few  states 
eliminate  Geometrical  Optics  as  part  of  their 
examination.  Maine  is  one  state  that  I  know 
of  that  does  this.  Other  states  add  to  the  above 
subjects  for  examination  material.  New  Jersey 
adds  an  examination  in  Neurology  to  their 
standard  list.   Some  states  add  Chemistry — one 


FRESHMAN  CLASS  SPONSORS 
VALENTINE  DANCE 

In  a  heart-filled  room  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  in 
Copley  Square,  the  frosh-sponsored  Valentine 
Dance  was  held  on  the  evening  of  February 
14th.  The  affair  proved  to  be  a  successful  one, 
although  the  attendance  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  freshmen  and  their  escorts.  The  music 
was  supplied  by  Paul  Madison  and  his  orches- 
tra, with  an  additional  treat  of  two  vocals  from 
Jack  Wentzel,  of  the  freshman  class. 

Arrangements  for  the  affair  were  handled  by 
Sam  Rubin,  with  a  supporting  committee  of 
Bill  Gilman,  Bob  Moritz,  Marty  Saltz,  Joe 
Barresi,  Joan  Pasakarnis,  and  Bob  Gabriel. 


state  that  I  know  of  gives  a  separate  examina- 
tion in  Materia  Medica,  and  Bacteriology. 
Some  of  the  midwestern  states  give  separate 
examination  in  Frame  Bending  and  Neutraliza- 
tion as  a  separate  entity  instead  of  being  a  part 
of  their  Practical  Optics  examination. 

Louisiana  and  Minnesota  have  two  of  the 
most  comprehensive  list  of  examination  sub- 
jects I  have  seen  in  any  state.  Separate  exami- 
nations are  given  in  General  Anatomy,  General 
Physiology,  General  Pathology,  Ocular  Anato- 
my, Ocular  Pathology,  Ocular  Physiology, 
Theoretical  Optics,  Practical  Optics,  Physio- 
logical Optics,  Theoretic  Optometry,  Practical 
Optometry,  Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Orth- 
optics, Hygiene,  Ocular  Neurology,  Ocular 
Myology,  and  Visual  Field  Charting. 

What  is  the  reason  for  such  discrepancy 
existing  in  the  Boards  of  various  states?  The 
only  answer  and  possible  solution  lies  with  the 
I.B.B.  Let  us  hope  that  through  their  efforts 
standardization  is  brought  about  in  Optometry. 
Investigate  thoroughly  the  legislature  of  the 
particular  State  in  which  you  intend  to  practise 
Optometry.  See  to  it  that  you  are  well  qualified 
to  take  their  examination.  Write  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  Examiners  in  Optometry  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Optometry  Laws  of  your 
particular  state. 
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AlpJix*  ta   Ome<j,a 


Nine  o'clock.  The  bell  sounds  precisely  on 
the  hour.  There  is  a  shuffling  of  students 
embling  reluctantly  to  their  respective  class- 
rooms. Half-smoked  cigarettes  come  to  a  hiss- 
ing end  in  the  receptacles  at  various  corners  of 
the  school.  Doors  are  closed,  and  the  corridors 
are  left  deserted,  except  perhaps  for  a  straggler 
or  two  scurrying  to  his  locker.  This  is  the  start 
of  just  another  academic  day.  One  day  is  ex- 
beactly  like  the  next,  and  the  sameness  may  be- 
come maddening  at  times. 

But  behind  all  this  monotone,  there  are  pro- 
gressive changes  taking  place  —  insidious 
changes  that  you  don't  see  from  day  to  day. 
A  process  of  evolution  is  going  on  constantly. 
Freshmen -are  being  evolved  to  Sophomores; 
Sophomores  to  Juniors;  Juniors  to  Seniors;  and 
Seniors  either  to  professional  men  or  back  to 
Juniors.  Relationships  are  changing;  student-to 
student  relationships,  instructor-student  rela- 
tionships, the  inevitable  discussions  between 
classes,  all  change  with  each  new  school  year. 
Let  us  consider  the  differences  between  classes 
in  our  own  school,  for  these,  after  all,  repre- 
snt  the  various  stages  of  that  student  evolution 
to  which  we  refer. 

The  brand  new  Freshman  enters  our  school 
in  a  somewhat  precarious  state.  He  is  uncer- 
tain how  he  will  like  our  set-up.  His  instructors 
are  uncertain  at  first  as  to  his  capabilities.  He 
is  a  rough  molded  blank,  as  it  were,  and  no 
pressing  demands  are  made  upon  him  by  his 
teachers.  The  Freshman's  attitude  toward  up- 
perclassmen  is  mixed;  equal  parts  of  envy,  ad- 
miration, and  resentment.  He  has  little  inter- 
course with  any  other  class,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Seniors.  For  he  is  doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to 
suffer  a  complete  visual  survey  at  the  hands  of 
a  Senior. 

The  Freshman's  "between  classes"  conversa- 
tion is  characteristic.  There  are  weighty  discus- 
sions on  the  function  of  trichocysts  in  the  para- 
moecium,  motility  of  the  amoeba,  coefficients  of 
friction,  quadratic  equations,  etc.   Occasionally 


by 
Arnold  Buonfiglio  '47 


one  hears  an  Optometric  term  uttered  in  Fresh- 
man circles,  the  term  being  used  correctly  or 
incorrectly,  accordingly  as  the  individual  has  or 
has  not  an  uncle  who  is  an  Optometrist. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  So  it  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  and  so  it  shall  be  for  many 
more  to  come.  Everything  has  a  beginning,  and 
the  Freshman  constitutes  the  beginning  of  a 
college  career.  Furthermore,  let  it  not  be  con- 
strued that  the  Freshman  subjects  are  simply 
filling-in  material.  They  form  the  solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  more  advanced  Opto- 
metric sciences  are  built. 

Next  on  the  evolutionary  scale  is  the  Sopho- 
more, who  presents  a  somewhat  different  pic- 
ture from  the  Freshman.  The  Sophomore  is 
starting  to  get  the  "meat"  of  the  course.  He 
has  become  considerably  more  cocky,  and  enjoys 
the  security  of  having  at  least  one  class  below 
him.  He  has  learned  to  mess  up  the  trial  cases 
at  the  clinic,  and  can  now  speak  intelligently 
on  "The  Prerequisites  of  Subjective  Fog  Test- 
ing." Instructors  expect  a  little  more  from  him 
now  that  he  has  set  foot  on  Optometric  ground. 
There  are  no  more  excuses  such  as  his  "being 
new  around  here."  He  is  gaining  momentum 
in  his  journey  into  the  realm  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  Sophomore's  talks  between  classes  begin 
to  involve  the  essentials  of  Optometry  and  Prac- 
tical Optics.  There  is  much  ado  about  the  clock- 
chart,  phorias,  plus  axes,  and  chipped  blanks. 
He  chats  intelligently  with  the  Juniors  (seldom 
the  Freshman) ,  and  brings  his  insoluble  prob- 
lems to  the  Seniors.  The  Sophomore  class  is 
noticeably  smaller  than  when  it  was  the  Fresh- 
man class.  Many  of  the  familiar  faces  and 
personalities  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and 
have  been  quickly  forgotten.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  starting  to  manifest 
itself — survival  of  the  fittest,  as  in  all  evolu- 
tionary processes. 

The  Junior  class  is  made  up  of  those  select 
individuals  who  survived  the  adversities  of  the 
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first  two  years.  The  transition,  however,  is  a 
smooth  one,  and  the  change  not  so  great. 
Again,  the  size  of  the  class  has  decreased,  but 
this  time  not  so  markedly.  The  Junior  begins 
to  take  his  work  more  seriously;  he  reconciles 
himself  to  the  fact  that  he  has  passed  the  half- 
way mark  and  there  is  no  turning  back.  Con- 
sequently, he  works  harder,  and  more  is  ex- 
pected of  him  by  his  instructors.  This  pre- 
occupation divests  him  of  his  cockiness.  In 
short,  the  Junior  year  is  begun  in  learning  how 
to  get  down  to  business. 

The  Junior's  talks  between  classes  evidence 
his  growing  familiarity  with  the  more  advanced 
phases  of  his  course.  One  hears  discourses  on 
the  cross-cylinder,  prisms  in  phero-cylinders, 
resolving  power  of  microscopes,  and  an  occa- 
sional word  or  two  on  Parinaud's  conjunctivitis. 
His  relationships  with  the  other  classes  have 
become  more  or  less  neutral.  There  is  neither 
a  feeling  of  superiority  toward  the  lower  class- 
men nor  one  of  inferiority  toward  the  Seniors. 
Secretly,  however,  he  looks  forward  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Seniors,  so  that  he  may  assume 
the  supremacy  of  having  no  class  above  him. 
He  also  awaits  the  opportunity  of  refracting 
out-patients  at  the  clinic.  This,  too,  is  at  it 
should  be.  There  must  always  be  some  goal 
toward  which  we  work.  This  is  the  goal  of  the 
Junior,  and  serves  to  amplify  his  efforts. 

The  final  or  Senior  year  presents  the  asme 
of  oppresive  toil.  The  Senior  has  finally  at- 
tained the  last  phase  of  his  educaitonal  career, 
and  he  begins  it  with  a  feeling  of  exhilaration; 
for  he  is  now  the  Master  Race,  the  select  species 
that  has  withstood  three  long  years  of  un- 
daunted application  at  his  studies.  He  comes 
to  class  the  first  day,  face  beaming  with  self 
satisfaction — and  is  promptly  squelched!  In- 
stead of  bravos,  he  is  greeted  with  grave  ad- 
monitions. He  is  warned  that  his  work  has  just 
begun;  that  there  is  much  material  still  to  be 
covered,  and  little  time  left;  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  rest  on  his  laurels  for  the  remaining 
months.  The  words  "State  Board"  are  made 
to  ring  ominous  fears  in  his  conscience,  and  he 
is  soon  resigned  to  the  fact  that  his  chances  of 
passing  them  are  practically  nil.    Being  of  the 


Master  Race,  he  is  expected  to  ingest  knowl- 
edge at  a  superhuman  pace.  The  result  is  the 
same  as  if  a  bottle  were  placed  under  a  faucet 
and  the  water  turned  on  full  force:  some  water 
gets  into  the  bottle,  but  much  more  spills  down 
the  sides,  and  is  wasted.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  overload,  the  Senior  is  seen  stalking  about 
in  much  the  same  daze  he  experienced  as  a 
brand  new  Freshman. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  Senior's  relation- 
ships and  attitudes  toward  other  classes,  for 
the  Senior  finds  himself  too  preoccupied  to  en- 
tertain attitudes  of  any  sort  which  do  not  con- 
cern the  job  at  hand.  His  talks  between  classes 
are  the  loudest,  considering  that  he  forms  the 
smallest  of  all  classes.  These  talks  include  a 
heterogeneous  aggregation  of  topics  so  nebu- 
lous that  each  speaker  is  doubtful  whether  he 
understands  just  what  is  being  said  in  his  group. 
These  discussions  rock  the  corridors  after  each 
lecture.  Their  purpose  is  to  sift  out  all  the  com- 
plicated parts  of  the  lecture  and  to  compare 
interpretations  thereof.  As  it  happens,  there 
are  usually  as  many  different  interpretations  as 
there  are  members  of  the  Senior  class.  Fortun- 
ately, this  elasticity  of  interpretation  does  not 
exist  for  all  the  Senior  subjects. 

After  having  absorbed  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  substance  of  the  first  three  years' 
schooling,  the  Senior's  last  months  are  spent  in 
being  shown  how  little  he  has  actually  retained. 
After  each  set  of  quarterly  examinations,  he  is 
seen  browsing  through  the  want  ads,  or  telling 
his  classmates  how  he  could  have  had  a  good 
position  with  this  or  that  plumbing  concern. 
For  more  than  ever  before,  exams  reduce  the 
Senior  to  a  mass  of  reflexes. 

Despite  all  the  pathos,  nervous  strain,  and 
mental  anguish,  however,  there  are  usually  very 
few  casualties  in  the  end.  Things  always  seem 
to  right  themselves,  and  it  is  found  that  with 
few  exceptions,  those  who  are  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  Senior  year  are  capable  of  completing 
it.  The  long  hours  of  toil  and  perseverence 
serve  only  to  make  a  better  man  of  the  pro- 
spective graduate,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the 

(Please  turn  to  page  11) 
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Pi  OmixMtt  Sitfma 

By  Albert  A,  Golub 

Dr.  R.  H.  Green Grand  Chancellor 

Raymond  Ross Chancellor 

Murray  Gollinger Vice  Chancellor 

Seymour  Saltzman Scribe 

Harold  Goren Treasurer 

Albert  Golub Sergeant-at-Arms 

"And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time." 

We  the  members  of  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  take 
note  that  many  footprints  stand  out  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  frat's  history,  and  that  the  newest 
and  brightest  are  those  of  our  recently  relieved 
officers.  Their's  was  a  difficult  task:  the  re- 
organization. They  re-laid  the  foundation  first 
set  nearly  35  years  ago,  and  strengthened  it  so 
that  today  P.O.S.  is  again  the  prosperous  and 
progressive  society  it  was  in  past  years.  The 
war  raised  havoc  in  our  midst,  but  through 
their  efforts  P.O.S.  is,  not  was,  and  for  their 
efforts  we,  the  members  present,  past  and 
future,  than  them.   A  tough  job,  well  done! 

And  our  thanks  too,  to  Dr.  Green  for  his 
aid  and  helpful  advice. 

To  Ray  Ross,  Murray  Gollinger,  Hal  Goren, 
and  Seymour  Saltzman,  our  new  officers,  go  our 
best  wishes.   Good  luck  to  you! 

And  now  in  a  less  serious  vein,  let  us  review 
the  highlights  of  the  past  month.  Let's  see  .  .  . 
well,  there  was  that  big  argument  over  whether 
or  not  our  new  scribe  should  be  bonded  (for 
$5,000  or  for  $10,000.)  ...  and  Joe  Barresi's 
search  for  the  guy  that  hung  the  Quarantine 
sign  on  his  door  just  before  he  was  to  expect 
a  guest  .  .  .  and  there's  still  Klayman's  argu- 
ment that  he  is  bringing  color  to  the  frat  and 
to  the  school  in  the  form  of  shirt  dyes  .  .  .  and 
just  the  other  day,  Greenblatt  was  shocked  to 
find  that  his  wife's  shopping  list  would  not  be 
acceptable  as  a  substitute  for  "dough"  .  .  .  and 
a  couple  of  other  fellows  spent  two  hours  try- 
ing to  figure  out  that  piece  of  poetry  they  heard 
while  hanging  onto  the  bar.    It  went  like  this: 

I  wish  that  this  room  had  a  bar, 
This  walking  around 
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Jack  Goldstein  » PMic  Relatiom 

Victor  Lucia  | 
Well,  here  it  is  February  and  only  a  few 
more  weeks  until  there  will  exist  a  new  Sopho- 
more Class.  Here's  wishing  you  Frosh  lots  of 
luck  in  your  finals!  I  might  add  that  we  of 
O.  E.  Phi  have  more  than  a  casual  interest  in 
those  certain  freshmen  who  are  contemplating 
joining  our  fraternity. 

It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  see  such  a 
large  turnout,  of  both  freshmen  and  upper 
classmen,  at  our  recent  smoker.  Speaking  of 
the  smoker,  I  am  sure  there  is  unanimous 
agreement  that  a  swell  time  was  had  by  all. 
We  were  enlightened  upon  various  subjects  by 
Dr.  Otto  Hochstadt,  Zeta  chapter  faculty  ad- 
visor, and  alumni  Drs.  Otis,  and  Kefferstan. 
We  were  further  entertained  by  "Abie"  Shaw 
and  others,  and  refreshed  by  various  liquids 
which  were  circulated  by  acting  bartenders  La- 
Rochelle  and  Whalen. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  fraternity  meeting  was 
held  with  prospective  new  members  being  in- 
vited. The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
ascertain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  number  of 
fellows  to  be  pledged  in  the  near  future.  The 
actual  pledging  and  initiating  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
freshman  year,  as  required  by  Omega  Epsilon 
Phi  by-laws. 

The  annual  initiation  banquet  and  election 
of  officers  has  been  tentatively  scheduled  for 
soon  after  the  March  exams. 


Without  touching  the  ground 
Is  getting  to  be  a  bore! 
And  with  that  one  off  my  chest,  Longfellow 
Golub  calls  it  quits! 
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Willi   No-Scru  Tri-Flex  for: 


No-Scru  Tri-Flex  construction  holds  lenses  permanently,  cushions 
shock.  Since  endpieces  are  not  attached  to  the  lenses,  two  frequent 
lens  breakage  points  are  eliminated. 


Distinctive  design  in  bridges  plus  "invisibility"'  of  endpieces  give 
inconspicuous  appearance  of  eyeglass  with  practical  features  of 
spectacle  mounting.     Blends  with  facial  contours. 
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Permanent  Alignmen  t  Tri-Flex  springs  maintain  lens  adjustment  permanent- 
ly, give  flexibility  but  positively  prevent  looseness.  Adjustment  is 
facilitated,  ending  time-consuming  fitting  annoyances  and  problems. 
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4?*o*t  the  Cdtfo* 

It  has  been  encouraging  these  past  few  weeks 
to  note  the  signs  of  activity  and  excitement 
through  MSO's  halls,  as  plans  for  various 
school  functions  were  going  into  effect.  Frater- 
nity smokes  and  banquets  kept  our  Greek-letter 
society  members  busy;  the  freshman  class 
buzzed  with  talk  of  the  Valentine's  Day  dance 
they  were  sponsoring,  and  the  seniors  and  pub- 
lication staff  wrangled  many  hours  over  the 
problems  involved  in  the  production  of  a  year- 
book. To  the  onlooker,  it  certainly  seemed  as 
though  MSO  had  taken  up  the  reins  of  a  fast- 
moving  extra-curricular  program. 

But — what  happened?  The  week  of  the 
Valentine  Dance,  the  frosh  that  were  handling 


the  affair  suddenly  turned  up  with  long  faces. 
Their  fellow  classmates  weren't  responding  as 
they  had  planned,  and  the  time  and  energy  they 
had  invested  seemed  to  be  bringing  discourag- 
ing returns.  The  evening  of  the  dance  found 
a  reprfesentation  of  one  student  each  from  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes,  besides  the  large 
number  of  freshmen  couples.  Interesting,  con- 
sidering the  usual  complaint  of  the  upper  class- 
men in  regard  to  school  functions;  "those  fresh- 
men never  want  to  do  anything."  As  it  turned 
out,  the  frosh  ran  a  pretty  nice  affair,  and  the 
students  responsible  for  it  merit  the  apprecia- 
tion of  their  classmates. 

Although  some  of  the  other  affairs  have  come 
off  with  notable  success,  many  activities  are 
struggling  along,  because  the  measure  of  stu- 
dent support  and  participation  has  been  nil. 
Probably  the  biggest  sore  spot  has  been  the 
inability  of  the  Junior  class  to  establish  any 
semblance  of  a  class  organization.  Irregular 
class  meetings  have  been  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  decorum  and  a  poor  spirit  of  cooperation, 
and  it  appears  the  loud-spoken  do-nothings 
have  succeded,  thus  far  at  least,  in  making  their 
attitude  of  inertia  a  class  policy. 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  those  students 
who  insist  they're  not  interested  in  anything  at 
school  except  graduation  represent  more  than 
a  negligible  percentage  of  the  student  body.  At 
the  same  time,  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  so 
many  of  the  others  could  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  sink  into  the  isolation  of  those  few 
whose  sole  activity  here  seems  to  be  classroom 
attendance.  We  think  there  really  are  students 
at  MSO  who  understand  and  appreciate  the 
place  extra-curricular  activities  have  in  the  col- 
lege program. 

(Please  turn  to  page  13) 
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Hello  Racing  Fans:  With  a  fanfare  of  trum- 
pets and  cheering  families  and  friends  in  the 
background,  Senior  Segments  brings  you — Da- 
Da-Da-Da-a-a-a: 

"THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD 
HANDICAP."  A  semi-annual  feature  pre- 
sented by  you-know-who  (all  five  of  them) , 
consisting  of  a  series  of  five  heats  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  June  9th.  The  finalists  in  these 
heats  will  participate  in  the  true  classic,  "THE 
PRACTICAL  HANDICAP,"  to  be  held  sev- 
eral months  later.  Purse  is  Certificate  of  Regis- 
tration and  the  right  to  practice  Optometry. 
For  several  reasons,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  to  get  the  entire  class  in  print  once 
before  graduation,  we  present  herewith  out- 
resume  of  the  entrants  in  the  June  fiesta.  Any 
resemblance  to  an  Armstrong  Racing  Form  is 
purely  intentional! 


ENTRANT 

COMMENT 

Arsenault 

Training  hard — keen  competi- 

tion 

Bershad 

Improvement   of   late — Speed 

spurt — Watch  out 

Bond 

Well  schooled — Has  faltered 

in  stretch — Place  bet  safe 

Buonfiglio 

Of  good  string  and  stable — 

Watch  for  fast  finish 

Cowan 

Dependable   finisher  —  safe 

money 

Dydek 

Scratched — needs   more  work 

Hamilton 

Entry  in  this  one  not  sure — A 

right  bet   for  "Rhode  Island 

Handicap" 

Kamens 

Prepared  and  ready  for  a  good 

race 

Landry 

Worker — watch  for  payoff 

Lazarro 

Determined — may  surprise 

McCarty 

Many  good  races  under  belt — 

Investor's  paradise 

Newman 

Dont'  underrate — money  posi- 

tion 

Parker 

Age,   experience   and   knowl- 

edge of  track 

by 

David  Yorra 

Pezzulo 

A  "Rhode  Island  Handicap" 

Potvin 

Special 

Good  background — don't  rule 

out 

Rubin 
Shaw 

May  be  the  upset 

Scratched — Watch   November 

Handicap  for  this  one 

Sternberg 

A    neck-and-necker,    off-and- 

on-er 

Waldman 

Versatile  —  strong  finisher  — 

Whelan 

may  be  "it" 
Dependable  for  "Maine 

Yorra 

Handicap" 

I  wrote  the  thing!   What  Can 

I  say? 

HI  Y'EYE  Y'EYE: 

There  was  the  session  in  Pathology  when 
the  discussion  centered  about  the  period  after- 
death  that  rigor  mortis  took  place.  The  answer 
was  not  forthcoming  so  the  good  Dr.  asked  if 
anyone  knew  an  embalmer.  Parker  spoke  up 
admitting  he  lived  with  one,  whereupon  the 
good  Dr.  advised  Parker  never  to  chance  fall- 
ing asleep!    And  they  roared! 

Also  worthy  of  report  is  that  stag  sojourn 
taken  to  a  local  Dance  Hall  by  our  "Huesome 
Twosome,"  Bershad  and  Cowan.  'Tis  related 
the  gals  (???)  persisted  in  addressing  "Art 
and  Hart"  as  "SON"  and  they  apparently 
meant  it.  Closer  inspection  showed  a  predomi- 
nance of  bifocals  (i.e.,  fat,  flabby,  and  forty') 
and  even  closer  inspection  discovered  it  was 
"Old  Timer's  Nite"  !  !  No.  thev  did  not 
demand  a  refund!        ffl        ffl        ffl        ffl 

Your  scribe  was  running  rather  violently 
around  the  mouth  to  a  group  of  constituents 
regarding  his  idea  of  a  Prepared  Baby  Formula 
Business  when  one  of  the  thinkers  suggested 
the  addition  of  a  sideline  Diaper  Service.  This 
brought  forth  a  classic  from  "Pop"  McCarty 
and  we  quote:  "Sure,  Dave,  you  may  as  well 
get  these  kids  comin'  and  goin'  !  !" 

Speakin'  of  goin'  .... 
B'EYE. 
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Captured  Japanese  documents  have  brought 
to  light  an  incident  which,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, played  no  small  part  in  winning  the  war. 
In  fact  some  high  sources  even  given  this  oc- 
curence credit  for  breaking  Jap  morale  and 
bringing  the  Japs  to  their  knees  to  a  degree 
second  only  to  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  story  was  related  to  me  thusly  by  the 
international  big-ears,  Drew  Glasser: 

One  day  a  high  ranking  2nd  Lieutenant  (a 
navigator  by  trade)  was  found  by  the  Japs, 
underneath  a  table  in  a  deserted  Officers'  Club 
in  the  Phillippines.  This  lieutenant,  by  coinci- 
dence was  an  old  M.S.O.  boy  (2  Eso  at  near, 
for  you  scientists) .  Concealed  under  this  lieu- 
tenant's Wings,  Air  Medal,  Flying  Cross,  and 
Good  Conduct  Badge  (1st  Class),  the  Japs 
found  some  papers.  These  papers,  they  had 
reason  to  believe,  contained  our  plan  of  attack 
on  the  Japanese  homeland.  The  Nips  were 
elated  with  these  plans;  they  could  thwart  any 
attempt  to  land  troops  on  their  shores.  There 
was  only  one  minor  difficulty — the  plans  were 


by 

Irving  Greenblatt 

in  code.  They  were  immediately  sent  to  Jap 
Intelligence  Headquarters  for  deciphering.  All 
ordinary  methods  were  employed  in  an  effort 
to  break  the  code.  Experts  were  offered  double 
rations  of  fish  heads  and  rice,  if  they  would 
crack  it.  Every  known  method  was  explored 
unsuccessfully.  In  panic  the  country's  leading 
cryptographer  was  flown  to  Tokyo — Colonel 
Dai  Ichi  Schwartzkoff.  While  Dai  Itchi  worked 
on  the  code,  the  emperor  declared  a  national 
day  of  prayer  to  Shinto,  Budha,  Sun-Yat  Sen, 
and  Zoethout.  To  no  avail; — after  10  days  Dai 
Ichi  Schwartzkoff  committed  Hari-Kari  by 
bludgeoning  himself  to  death  with  a  wet  her- 
ring. Time  was  growing  short.  The  plans  were 
utterly  useless  unless  decoded.  Eight  members 
of  the  general  staff  committed  suicide;  two 
admirals  went  Saki-happy;  Jap  Intelligence 
went  to  pieces;  the  peoples  spirit  was  broken; 
the  cabinet  resigned — the  Taps  Surrendered. 

We  might  still  be  fighting  the  war,  if  the 
Japs  hadn't  captured  from  that  2nd  lieutenant 
one  of  Dr.  Namias'  prescriptions  for  a  saddle- 
bridge  frame. 


ALPHA  TO  OMEGA 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

greater  toil  and  perseverence  required  of  him 
in  the  outside  world. 

We  have  thus  studied  the  reactions  of  the 
individual  student  as  he  evolves  from  Fresh- 


man to  Senior;  and  we  must  conclude  that  the 
path  is  a  difficult  and  tortuous  one.  Those  who 
will  have  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  survive 
all  four  years  of  it  will  emerge  with  a  final 
unanimous  reaction:  a  wholesome  feeling  of 
intense  pride — pride  at  having  been  a  part  of 
the  whole  cycle,  from  Alpha  to  Omega. 


NOTICE 

Excellent  location  for 

Optometric  Office  at 

4251  Washington  Street 

Roslindale  Square 

If  interested,  call 

DR.  D.  WALDEN 
ASP.  1500 


THE  OPEN  DOOR 

287  Huntington  Ave. 

Greeting  Cards  -  Stationery 
Student's  Supplies 

Lending  Library  -  Costume  Jewelry 
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Just  think!  In  six  short  weeks  we  shall  be 
sophomores!  Upperclassmen  and  well  on  the 
road  to  Optometry.  And  nothing  but  smooth 
sailing  ahead  until  we  reach  that  happy  (?), 
sophomoric  land — nothing  except  daily  (and 
sometimes  by-daily)  quizzes,  desperate,  panicky 
cramming  and  an  entire  week  of  final  finals. 

Anxiously  we  go  to  classes  and  appre- 
hensively await  the  professor's  arrival — won- 
dering, with  bated  breath,  whether  he  will 
confront  us  with  another  "short"  quiz  or  not. 
Usually  he  enters  the  room,  signals  for  silence 
and  without  a  spoken  word  commences  to  give 
out  mimeographed  test  papers  with  a  wicked 
smile.  Co-eds  cross  their  legs,  feign  helpless 
expressions  of  "oh  professor,  how  could  you!" 
— but  to  no  avail. 

The  scene  is  a  recent  physics  exam.  The 
classroom  is  filled  with  students  concentrating 
on  their  work,  unmindful  of  one  another.  It 
was  so  quiet  you  could  hear  a  mouse  drop.  As 
time  ran  out,  the  frowns  increased  and  the 
frantic  clicking  of  blue  pencils,  red  pencils,  and 
black  pencils  continued  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  The  doors  were  closed,  the  windows  were 
closed,  the  radiators  were  wide  open.  Bob 
Moritz  quietly  stood  up,  noiselessly  removed 
his  jacket  and  was  just  about  to  resume  his 
work  when  SOMEONE  emitted  a  lo-ong,  10- 
ow,  slo-ow  whistle. 

The  next  two  hours  were  consumed  by  a 
math  "quiz."  Same  scene  as  above,  same  sil- 
ence, same  worried  countenances,  same  red, 
blue  and  black  pencils  and  above  all,  the  same 
heat.  During  the  first  hour,  the  temperatures 
rose  several  degrees,  but  it  was  bearable.  When 
the  second  hour  was  in  full  sway,  however,  the 
back  row  against  the  radiators  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable amid  the  billowy  white  clouds  of 
steam  that  evolved  unceasingly.  Still  no  com- 
plaints. Finally  the  sepulchral  silence  was 
broken  by  a  voice  that  sounded  feebly  but  dis- 
tinctly from  the  depths  of  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  last  row. 

It  said  only  one  word — "water."    This  was 


by 

Joan  Pasakarnis 

repeated  at  five  minute  intervals  anonymously 
and  at  alarming  tones  of  increasing  faintness 
until  some  alert  member  of  the  class  finally 
opened  a  window. 

Perfectly  timed  and  eagerly  anticipated  was 
the  Valentine  Dance  sponsored  by  our  class  and 
scheduled  for  the  14th.  Secret  whispered  plans 
were  made  for  a  surprise  bit  of  intermission 
entertainment  by  talented  classmates.  It  was 
held  at  the  Lenox  Hotel  in  the  Dome  Room  (it 
actually  has  a  dome) .  One  effervescent  class 
member  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  (a 
wise  decision,  too)  in  describing  the  room,  be- 
came fouled  up  with  association  and  came  out 
with  "It's  to  be  in  the  Dome  Room,  and  it 
actually  has  a  head!"  (Shades  of  lie  beers  at 
the  Hotel  Manger?) 

Liquid  diets  must  be  in  vogue  now.  Paul 
Parent  has  a  sticker  on  his  math  book  on  which 
is  emblazoned  the  words — "Shake  well  before 
using." 

Jack  Meagher  (that's  pronounced  Marr)  did 
some  practical  dissecting  in  zoo  lab  and  came 
up  with  fillet  of  perch.  Jack  continues  to  do  a 
fine  job  on  Student  Council  and  also  to  keep 
us  all  in  stitches  at  his  clever,  hysterical  anec- 
dotes on — well,  on  just  about  anything  and 
everything.  During  a  recent  tete-a-tete  with  the 
Gainsborough  Street  policeman.  Jack  almost 
underwent  a  sudden  change  of  address,  until  he 
said  his  name  was  Donahue.  Oh,  didn't  he  tell 
you,  Marty? 

With  the  arrival  of  freezing  weather  and 
smooth  ice,  we  learn  of  two  class  member 
athletes  especially  proficient  in  hockey — Charlie 
Levis,  Jr.  and  John  Wentzell. 

Mat  Cregg  continues  to  arrive  at  classes  after 
the  second  bell  has  sounded  and  holds  the 
speed  record  of  making  it  from  Symphony  to 
MSO  in  no  time.  Good  to  report  that  his  in- 
jured finger  is  coming  along  fine. 

Tom  Hughes  continues  to  experience  dis- 
comfort and  perpetual  motion  in  math  class. 
The  reason  is  that  Tom  is  stationed  directly 

{Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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Dr.  Perry  Savoy  '42  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Hudson  County  Optometric  Society 
in  New  Jersey. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  military  service, 
Dr.  Conrad  A.  Cadoret  '42  has  opened  his  of- 
fice at  507  Social  Street,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Among  those  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Connecticut  Optometric  Society  at  its  40th  anni- 
versary meeting  was  Dr.  Edward  Goldenberg 
'46. 

Omega  Epsilon  Phi  alumni  present  at  the 
recent  Zeta  Chapter  smoker  were  Drs.  Joseph 
Craven,  John  Quinn,  Robert  Kefferstan,  Louis 
Otis,  Ralph  Benson,  Joseph  McDermott,  Clin- 
ton Wilson,  and  Paul  Gates. 

A  course  in  contact  lens  fitting  was  recently 
completed  by  Dr.  Victor  T.  Laliots  '43  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dr.  William  Corrente  '41  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Optometric  Journal. 

Dr.  Hyman  Rossen  '43  has  opened  his  office 
in  Hyde  Park. 

Dr.  Malcom  Kates  '43  is  associated  in  prac- 
tice with  an  optometrist  in  Cambridge. 

PARDON  US  .  .  . 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Scope,  this  column 
erroneously  reported  that  Dr.  Evelyn  Adler  '43, 
had  announced  her  engagement.  Miss  Adler, 
however,  informs  us  that  'taint  so.  Were  aw- 
fully sorry! 


FROM  THE  EDITOR 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

We're  not  forgetting  the  fact,  of  course,  that 
maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  academic  standing 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  that  all  else  must 
be  spare-time.  We  are  in  no  way  suggesting 
that  students  take  part  in  school  activities  to 
the  detriment  of  their  scholastic  rating,  Parti- 
cipation in  such  activities,  however,  may  not 
and  usually  does  not  involve  more  than  attend- 
ing a  meeting  to  offer  suggestions  or  criticism; 
or  coming  to  one  of  the  school's  widely-spaced 
social  functions;  or  otherwise  demonstrating  at 
least  the  moral  support  and  approval  of  those 
students  who  are  willing  to  assume  the  major 
part  of  the  school's  extra-curricular  program. 
These  activities,  after  all,  are  for  YOU;  they 
have  earned  the  approval  of  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  school  because  they  are  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  factor  of  the  well-balanced 
college  curriculum. 

We  think  those  of  you  that  are  making  the 
most  fuss  while  doing  nothing  could  be  reap- 
ing a  great  deal  of  personal  benefit  and  pleas- 
ure by  a  more  sensible  application  of  your  time. 
The  only  thing  you're  letting  yourself  in  for 
is  a  little  fun  and  satisfaction  that  comes  with 
effort  and  achievement. 

J.G. 


For  the  Latest  Fashions  In  Flowers 
Visit  the 

SELTZER  FLOWER  SHOP 

281  Huntington  Ave. 
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.  .  .  our  guest  writer  will  be  Arthur  O.  Bruce, 

M.  D.  Look  for  his  article  in  the  March  issue  of 
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Pi  Omicron  Sigma 
Holds  Installation  and 
Banquet 

The  Blue  Room  at  Steuben's  was  the  scene  of 
Pi  Omicron  Sigma's  first  post-war  "Installa- 
tion of  Officers  and  Pledges"  Banquet  on  Mon- 
day evening,  February  17,  1947.  The  event 
marked  the  climax  of  the  fraternity's  first  year 
at  reorganization  after  a  lapse  of  three  years 
that  saw  many  of  its  members  serving  their 
country  in  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Among  the  honored  guests  seated  at  the  head 
table  were  Dr.  Curtis  R.  Wells,  and  Dr.  Ernest 
Roberts,  both  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Optometry.  Those 
memebers  of  the  faculty  who  were  present  in- 
cluded Drs.  Foster  Namias,  Arthur  Harris, 
John  Asarkoff,  Joseph  Antanelis  and  Louis 
Weckstein.  Several  members  of  the  alumni 
were  also  among  those  present. 


Fun,  good  food,  speeches,  and  entertainment 
was  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  never  let  it 
be  said  that  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  boys  are  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  an  evening  away  from 
the  books. 

During  a  very  impressive  formal  initiation 
ceremony,  nine  members  of  the  freshman  class 
were  officially  accepted  into  the  fraternity. 
The  new  members  are:  George  Baden,  John 
Blaxland,  Arthur  Eleftherio,  Jack  Klayman, 
Mitchell  Bagdigian,  Arthur  Greenberg,  Mitchell 
Vigoda,  Sanford  Monsein  and  Joseph  Barresi. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening  was  the  sur- 
prise presentation  of  handsome  tie  clasp  sets 
to  each  of  the  five  senior  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity in  recognition  of  the  fine  work  done  by 
them  during  the  reorganization  period.  Those 
cited  for  their  service  during  the,  past  year  were: 
Chancellor  Nelson  Waldman;  Vice-Chancellor 
David  Yorra;  Treasurer  Arthur  Cowan;  and 
Daniel  Rubin  and  Henry  Bershad. 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Green  was  installed  as  Grand 

(Please  turn  to  page  15), 


UNIVIS  D  "GENERAL  PURPOSE"  TRIFOCALS 
"General  Purpose  Trifocals"  are  as  easy  to  fit  as  a  bifocal  because  The 
Reading  Segment  is  Fitted  at  the  Same  Height  as  You  would  Fit  a  Univis 
"D"  on  That  Same  Patient.  The  six  millimeter  intermediate  will  then  lie 
at  the  natural  level  for  arm's  length  seeing — the  reading  segment  at  the 
natural  level  for  its  function. 

The  problem  of  arm's  length  blur  is  well-known  to  refractionists.  The 
lens  device  to  clarify  this  zone  of  blur  when  presbyopia  has  advanced  to 
a  need  for  an  addition  of  1.75  or  greater— THE  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
TRIFOCAL — is  now  immediately  available. 
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Your  prescription  represents  a  promise  of 
better  vision  for  your  patient.  When  you 
send  it  to  our  laboratories,  you  can  be  con- 
fident that  your  skill  will  be  faithfully 
interpreted  in  the  finished  eyewear.  Use  our 
precision  service  to  meet  the  demands  of 
your  growing  practice. 

COLONIAL  OPTICAL  CO. 
BAUSCH  &  LOMB  PRODUCTS 


FROSH  FACTS 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

behind  a  much-too-wide  pillar  and  must  main- 
tain playing  peek-a-boo-I-see-you  with  the 
blackboard  in  order  to  follow  the  lecture. 

Wedding  bells  tolled  recently  for  several  in 
the  class.  Newly-marrieds  include  Dick  Jeller- 
son,  Russ  Bragdon,  Gene  Longo,  and  Don 
Nahigyan. 

John  Hibbard,  new  member  of  the  Scope 
Advertising  Staff,  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
grand  job  he  is  doing.  He  really  is  a  whiz  at 
gathering  those  advertisements. 

Physics  lab  lately  has  included  work  with 
photometers,  whereupon  all  lights  are  extin- 
guished and  experiments  are  carried  on  by 
candlelight.  Several  passers-by  have  quizzically 
inquired  as  to  whether  afternoon  tea  was  being 
served  or  whether  we  were  celebrating  some- 
body's birthday. 


P.O.S.  BANQUET 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Chancellor  for  the  15th  consecutive  year.  Other 
officers  installed  were:  Raymond  Ross,  Chan- 
cellor; Murray  Gollinger,  Vice-Chancellor ; 
Seymour  Saltzman,  Scribe;  Harold  Goren, 
Guardian  of  the  Exchequer;  Albert  A.  Golub, 
St.-at-Arms;  Frank  Kozol  and  John  Blaxland, 
Student  Council. 

Entertainment,  provided  by  Steuben's  Vienna 
Room,  filled  out  the  evening's  program  as  Pi 
Omicron  Sigma  looked  forward  to  its  35th 
year  of  activity  as  the  oldest  Optometric  fra- 
ternity in  the  United  States. 

The  sputtering  of  the  candle  by  my  side  here 
in  my  garret  room  tells  me  that  darkness  will 
soon  prevail.  Time  to  lay  down  my  quill,  roll 
up  this  papyrus  until  next  issue  and  another 
"who  did  it"  or  "whom  done  it." 
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You  help  them  to  SEE: 

help  them  also  to  THINK 


RESEARCH  PROVES  that  the  average  intelligence  is  that 
of  a  school  child,  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  For  further 
proof,  please  note  the  success  of  commercial  optometric  enterprises. 

Based  upon  known  facts,  is  it  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  aver- 
age person  is  so  readily  influenced  by  newspaper  and  radio  appeals 
made  by  commercial  establishments.  Isn't  it  the  constant  reitera- 
tion of  these  appeals  that  helps  cement  belief  in  average  minds. 

To  combat  this  propaganda  it  should  be  possible  for  professional 
practitioners  of  optometry  to  unite  and  to  use  similar  but  superior 
tactics — for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Let 
the  average  person  see  and  hear  both  the  commercial  and  the  pro- 
fessional sides  of  optometry.  It  seems  like  a  practical  way  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  optometric  profession. 

The  success  of  commercial  optometry  depends  greatly  upon  a  keen 
understanding  of  mass  psychology.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest 
of  professional  optometry  to  consider  the  importance  of  such  a 
knowledge. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  the  future  success  of  professional  optometry 
depends  greatly  upon  making  people  THINK — in  making  the  aver- 
age intelligence  realize  that  the  conservation  of  eyesight  and  the 
protection  of  pocket-book  demands  professional  advice  and  treat- 
ment. 


GEM  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

"Suppliers  Only  To  Optometrists  and  Opticians." 
333  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASS. 


A  professional  psychological  effect  is  lost  when  a  patient  tells  a  doctor 
what  kind  of  lenses  HE  would  like  to  have. 


